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Cochrane has observed them. 
le to cast an aspersion upon his chaiacter. 


a revival of the subject.” 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
Westminster Erection. —— At the 
lace, in the Register, above referred to, 
inning at page 073, is the whole history 
f the promised Petition against Lord Co- 
rane’s return, which petition has new 
en itsend, It will be remembered, that, 
ust after the Westminster contest was over, 


here was a meeting called, by the Sheridans 


nd their friends, through the means of a 
iblic advertisement ; that, at this meeting, 


he celebrated Mr. Jonn Frost was a lead- 


z man, and that his health was given as a 
st, by the elder Sheridan at one time, 


ind DY the celebrated Perzr Moore at ano- 


er time; that, at the aforesaid meeting, 
f which Peter was chairman, it was re- 

-d to raise money, by public subscrip- 
on, for the purpose of prosecuting an ap- 
1) to parliament against the return of Lord 
vchrane ; and, it is well known to all those 
ho had an opportunity of hearing the Jan- 
tage of the Sheridans and their friends, at 
bal ume, that they, in the most unreserved 
miner, asserted, that they were able to 
ove, that Lord Cochrane had been guilty 
“rivery, and that they stated one particu- 
riustance, wherein he gave an elector the 
, [ have 
erred to the passage, wherein I contra- 
*d these assertions, in print; but, so 
“bad the base tricksters, the green. room 
‘§ of impostors, the vile herd of divert- 
5 Vagabonds; so well had they devised 
‘ scheme of calumny, and so industrious 
' they been in the execution of it, that, 
“ost every person, with whom one spoke 
< the subject, appeared to believe, that 
we Cochrane would be ousted in conse- 
— of the petition, Nay, to such an 
eet did this belief exist, that some’ of 
Electors have had several meetings, in 
hate. to aresolation respecting the 
“ation of a person to be chosen in the 
. of Lord Cochrane, the writ for which 
? ©xpected about the tenth day of this 

nt month of April, Just as all this 
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\< to the Petition, of which the Sheridans’ advertisement talks, nothing can be a more gross deccption, 

; no foundation for a petition; there is even no pretended foundation. 

w, that it is impossible for any candidate to observe the laws of election more strictly than Lord 

He despises, as all his friends do, the base and contemptible attempt here 

The whole is an impudent attempt at imposition. 

whereby to get money to he pocketed by the parties. Let the contrivers be prepared, however, for 
PotaticaL ReGisrer, Vol. Xl. page 975. 


The Sheridans weil 


Itisa 


insatitmessthiieinis FBG 


was going forward, out came the following 
laconic report of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons, touching the matter 
in question. On Thursday, the 24th of 
March, ‘‘ The Speaker informed the House, 
that, as Tuesday last had been appointed 
‘* for taking into consideration the petition 
«© complaining of the Jast election and retura 
‘€ for Westminster, and the right hon, Ri- 
‘¢ chard Brinsley Sheridan had not appeared 
‘* by himself, his counsel, or agents, with- 
«« in one hour after the time fixed for taking 
«* the same into consideration, he had cer- 
“© tified such default to the Court of Exche- 
** quer, in order to the recovery of the ree 
“ cognizances,’ ——= Thus has ended this 
long promised petition ; thus are the green- 
room inpostors exposed, for the thousandth 
time, to public contempt; and thus are the 
calumnies, invented and propagated for the 
purpose of blasting the character of an In- 
nourable man, thrown back in the teeth of 
those from whom they had proceeded. 
But, it is right that the now ‘undeceived 
public should be informed of some of the 
silent proceedings of Messrs. Sheridan, 
Frost, and Moore, a trio not, perhaps, to 
be matched in his Majesty's dominions, 
In the business of the election, Messrs, 
Dawson and Wratistaw of Warwick 
Street, Golden Square, were Lord Co- 
chrane’s agents. Mr, Wratislaw, to whom 
the business relating to the petition was more 
particularly committed, always was of opi- 
nion, that the Sheridans, notwithstanding 
the important support of the celebrated John 
Frost, would not proceed to trial, and, 
therefore, he delayed, till the last moment, 
the consultation of counsel. On Saturday, 
however, previous to the day appointed for 
the ballot, he delivered his briefs to Mr. 
Dallas and Mr. Warren. On the next day 
(Sunday), the celebrated Jobn Frost, and, 
after him, his most wortby associate, Peter 
Moore, addressed very civil notes to Mr. 
Dawson, who, of course, delivered them 
to Mr. Wratislaw, and the ~ expressed 
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his resolution not to suffer a compromise 
upon any account, notwithstanding his very 
exalted opinion of ihe powers of the cele- 
brated John Frost. On the Monday ensuing 
Mr. Wratislaw called upon the worthy Peter 
Moore, be (Moore) being confined by indis- 
position ; and, at a conference with Moore 
and Frost, it was proposed by them, that Mr. 
Moore should be the nominee of his 
friend the Right Honourable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan; that he should arrange 
with the nominee of Lord Cochrane in 
striking the committee; that the petition 
should be opened ; that the counsel for the 
Right Honourable Sheridan should say, that 
facts existed to warrant it, Lut that witnesses 
were absent; and that the committee would, 
thereupon, report to the House, that Lord 
Cochrane was duly elected, and that the 
petition was NOT frivolous and vexatious, 
But, Mr. Wratislaw, who felt, doubtless, 
that the honour of Lord Cochrane (who had 
reposed implicit confidence in him) was an 
object of far greater consequence than the 
seat in parliament, though for the first, and 
the only independent, city in the kingdom, 
refused all compromise, and left the cele- 
brated petition framers to pursue their own 
course. On the day appointed, he attended 
the House of Commons with Messrs. Dallas 
and Warren ; and, after waiting the whole 
hour out, heard the order discharged. The 
subsequent proceeding against the petitioner 
and his sureties the reader is informed of ; 
and, I think, he will be of opinion, with 


me, that if ever forfeiture was justly incur- | 


red, this is a case of that description —— 


There never was a fouler calumny than that | 


which these people have propagated against 
Lord Cochrane. His Lordship was particu- 
larly scrupulous with respect to the money- 
matters of the election. He said to his 
agents: ‘© you know what is lawful, and 
** what is not lawful, therefore, to you and 
** you only, J leave the expenditure.” He 
emptied his pockets of al] money, and of 
no repast, paid for by him, or his agents, 
did he suffer any one elector to partake. A 
more honourable, and more truly noble- 
minded man, does not, in my opinion, exist 
in the world. His life has been hitherto 
spent in scenes, which tend little to qualify 
aman for the wars of faction; but, if he 
retarn in health, and with a disposition to 
remain in England, the electors of West- 
minster, if they will be content without the 
base flatteries of the green-room, and will 
look to character and principles instead of 
te names and professions, will, I am satis- 
fied, have no need to go a-hunting for re- 
presentatives.-==[t has been said, and is 
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still said by many, that Lord Cochrane Wy 


sent off by the ministers ; that is to 9) ap 
that a ship was given him tor the PUTDOSe oa en 
getting him out of the way ; and, I perceine Pre - 
that Mr. Paull, in a letter of his to the 7 1, b 
Electors of Westminster, upon the subject & 


of the grant to the family of Lord Lake bas : 
been misled so far as to join in the propagy. Ve cularls 
ing of this notion, than which it is impowie arg 
ble to conceive any thing more false. ‘Ty ' d 
ship, the frigate ImpeRiguse, in which his Doe in 
lordship now is, and in which he has recey. att el 
ly performed a feat that would have rung , 
through all Europe, had it been performed bated t 
by any but an English naval officer, wy , 
given him about ¢wo years ago ; previous i, 
and during the time of the Westminster 
election, he was absent by leave, on account ny his a 
of ill-health, which every one who aw 
must have perceived that he laboured under; 
and, when his leave of absence was expired, 
he went again to sea, as a matter of course, 
and, indeed, as a matter of necessity, unless he 
had chosen to quit the service, a step, which, 
upon no occasion, did he ever proinise to eli or 
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take ; nor did he, upon any occasion, as far never \ 
as I have observed, say any thing, tending yy way | 
to encourage an expectation that he would heer. | 
take such a step. The elder Sheridan 8 and 
took almost daily opportunity, during the e House 
election, to attribute the promotion, 0, of t 
rather, the marked preference, which Low red ¢ 
Cochrane had experienced, to parliamentary ved 
interest, that is to say, to corruption. But, to b 
surely, the distinguished merit of my Lord he 
Cochrane ; net his great bravery, perdaps, womat 
for that is common, I think, to all our naval vit fi 
officers; but hisconsummate and well-known e th 
skill in all the parts of his profession ; i ns, 
exemplary sobriety ; his indefatigable app! ere had 
cation ; that spirit of enterprize which hs estmin 
constantly animated him, and the effects blie pr 
which haye been so grievously felt by the Moti 
enemy : surely these might account for bs tj br 
having had, though a young man, 4 crvll being 
ing station so often allotted him, 2 st" BE green 
for which his qualities and endowments # —! 
eminently fitted him. He has had wage nly ha 
ble “* luck,” they say, Such men 4% . Ve bee 
lordship generally have admirable nS ons, w 
have also sober and early-rising and jw pore 
gent farmers, Such men have always bet prefer 
crops than the common run of their n¢ bce int 
bours ; their cattle thrive better ; and, strat a a 
to say, they have finer weather for their 8” uae 
time and harvest. It is the same by oe on Py 
it is by land. There are, ™ aad il ri > 
things as accidents and misfortunes * aaa 
luck ; but, the sluggish have their os he 
these as well as the active, and the at 
ral come alin t 


have, besides, to submit to the nal 
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hrane Wy ences of their sluggishness. A ship is 
8 to gy ” of animate being, moved by the mind 
DUT ose of ‘he commander ; and, if he be a slug- 
Perceine, -j. no matter from what cause, his ship 
MS tO the 1 do but little. In this view of the 
re Subject soy, of how mach importance is it, that 
Lake, hay proper selection of commanders, and 
propaga. sticularly of cruixing commanders, 
 TApoae. be made ?—— Where, indeed, 
se. The wild be difficult, if not impossi- 
which bi as i the case of the younger Sheridan, 


aS Tecent. oint out any public merit, then, the pre- 
ave Ung ace given to the party may be fairly at- 
erforned bated to corruption; but, not so in the 
Cer, way of my Lord Cochrane, who has devoted 


PULOUS th, ite to the naval service, and who may be 





NS 





stminster edasa striking example of success, arising 
) account ) his merits. —--As a meinber of parlia- 
who saw , too, he bas merit far surpassing that 
d under almost any other man that] know. He 
expired, ptered the House of Commons under a 
t court, Kedve, given in the face of the natioa, that 
nies he never would, as long as he lived, accept of | 
» Which, ysivecure or emolument, either for bim- 
mnISe lt or any relation or dependent ; and that 
n, as far never would touch the public money, in 


nding 
—— y way but that of his profession as a naval 
hare. veer. His motion respecting places, pen- 
sheridan 





ring the ¢ Louse of Commons, or by their relations, 
a wt > of the greatest public importance ; it 
bp. aR jured courage as great as any that he ever 
_ played at sea, to bring it forward ; he was 
tse re to have an unaccountable host against 
say in; he was sure to leave scarcely any man 
cod Fwoman of fashion his friend; yet he did 
tome ug it forward, and did most excellently 
his pose the corrupt views of the contending 
ad ‘. ons, One would have thought, that, if 
} 4e ere had been some few of the electors of 
sn a stminster who sincerely distrusted his 
by th ie principles, that the bare making of 
for his ” _— must have done away their dis- 
pba Bs ut, amongst men, who are capable 
station | / ng cajoled by the fulsome flattery of 
pare Bedi Fae little good is to be expect- 
ditt _ " * vad all, however, I should cer- 
os bis " — preferred a meinber, who could 
ck, “ ~ constantly in the House of Com- 
satelli * Prt and where only, good is to be 
‘bette wid: bé to be done at all; but, I great- 
neigh a and Cochrane's appearance there 
range ~ i tWO years, to the constant attendance 
1m § An unprincipled or timid man. 
as ERICAN STaTes. In a person, 


x mie 
*€ Opinions and statements have been 


-. tradicted with so mauch positiveness and 
ee aan » @8 mine, with regard to the effects 
setoet “upon the American States, it might 


ynably be permitted to indulge a good 
‘in the producing of proofs, as they pre- 


ons, and emoluments, held by members of 





« 
Pa 
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sent themselves, of the correctness of those 
opinions and statements. Nor will I pre. 
tend, that | am not actuated, in great part, 
by this motive, in making the extracts, 
which I am now about to insert from the 
late American newspapers. I love to see 
my opinions confirmed by events, and who 
does not, especially when they have been 
treated with contempt and ridicule? In an- 
swer to all the alarm, which the Mornir sz 
Chronicle and the Barings and the Roscoes 
have been endeavouring to excite in the 
minds of the people, relative to a war with 
America, I have said, and, I think, proved, 


that, without utter ruin to the union of 


America, she cannot make war against Eng- 
land. She is not yet at war; she is at peace, 
but has adopted one of the measures, the ef- 
fects of which would have been produced by 
war; and now let us hear, from her own 
lips, what a state she has been placed in by 
this one measure. The first extract I shall 
take comes from the New Yor Evening 
Post of the 5th of February. ‘ Look here 
“© upon this picture.”"—A late Vice President 
‘© of the United States tried for treason, 
‘© The Chief Justice accused by the execu- 
*¢ tive of mal-adininistration of the laws. A 
‘* senator under trial for being a party in the 
‘* treason. The commander in chief under 
‘* trial onacharge of being a Spanish Pen- 
‘ sioner. The writ of Habeas Corpus de- 
« stroyed. The civil magistrate put down; 
‘ not with impunity alone, but applause, by 
‘© a military commander! The country on 
‘¢ the eve of war with Great Britain, with 
«* France, and with Spain! The nation dri- 
“ ven toan act of suicide by the embargo, 
passed by a republican congress, and to 
«© yse the mildest reproach, without know- 
“ ing why or wherefore. The nation 
« weighed down with calamity, and implo- 
“ring in vain to know the reason, ‘The 
“ ruthless hand of destruction upon them, 
« and every one reviled who does not ap- 
 plaud it! They look for reasons, and 
‘© they are told of confidence ! We ask for 
«* bread and they give us a stone! From 
«© such liberty and such repullicanism good 
« Lord deliver us !"——Yet, observe, read- 
er, that I have been set down for an enemy 
of liberty, because I expressed my abhor- 
rence of the American government.» Will 
my accusers believe what the Americans 
themselves say of this their famous liberty ? 
I know them to be the slaves of mean up- 
start pettifogging lawyers, with here and 
there acute bleeding doctor ; but, you 
will not believe me, will you believe them- 
selves ? Or do you choose to set them down 
as liars, because they confrin what 1 have 
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said,? The next extract is from a New 
England paper, the Connecticut Courant. 
‘© Merchants stand idle in the streets, in- 
‘* quiring if there is any news from Wash- 
‘‘ ington. They feel the Joss of their busi- | 
“* ness; the stagnation of commerce, and 
** ask what does all this mean? The 
‘© Mechanic is obliged to dismiss his journey- 
men—his customers desert him, or call to 
tell him they cannot pay him on account 
** of the embargo. The Farmer finds no 





‘é 


ae 








‘€ market for his produce. His notes given 
‘€ for land will be due inthe spring. To 
ef 


raise money, his oats, hay, and corn, were 
** to be sold, but nobody will buy. The 
“* poor Sailor—generous, honest, and un- | 
** suspecting, lies on his oars. His last 
‘* shilling is gone to aid a distressed ship- | 
mate, and there is not a shotin ‘his locker. 
Poor fellow—he ‘‘ wants but litde, nor 
that little long,” but he can’t understand 
why the ship's aground ——A}l—all are | 
exclaiming what do all these things mean? | 
Congress have laid-an embargo. ‘They | 
have bound their fellow-citizens, hand | 
** and foot. They will not condescend to 
tell the people their reasons for this mea- | 
sure, $O important, so unexpected, so | 
“ pregnant with mischief. People of | 
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ce 
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ef 





‘* America—look at your situation—ask | 
** your leaders of both parties why thetimes | 
** are so changed ? You love your country 
‘* —-you seek her true interest—you will 
*« submit patiently to the losses for the good 
€é 


of the public; but you wish /o énow what , 
** great benefit is to be derived from the 
embargo? You ask in vain. All is si- 
lence and darkness. You are command- 
ed by the administration to submit. In- 
deed passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance is your only duty———My country- 
men; be not deceived. If the embargo 
originated in wisdom, it will bear a strict 
examination—there should be no secrets 
on a subject so deeply interesting to the 
prosperity of the people—there can be no | 
good reasons for silence and darkness.— 
Legislatures may applaud this measure, 
but the people want something more sub- 
stantial than the applause of hirelings be- 
fore they acquiesce." Did I not say, 
that this would be the case? Did I not give 
my reasons for saying so? And did not the | 
Morning Chronicle and its herd of American | 
writers abuse me for so saying? Did they 
not threaten us that America would starve 
the West Indies, and did I not answer, that 
she must starve herself first % ] said, be- 
sides, in case of war, pray shui up the Ame- 
ricans, and proclaim, that any State which 
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will openly throw off the authority of the 


President and his government, shy!) \. 
free trade. Let any one read the following 
article, and then say, whether my wee 
was not good ) 
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1CVige 
“In Marblehead 
wonderfully patriotic town, there } 
been something very much like m: b} 
The fishermen collected in a bods to the 
number of two or three hundred. « ) 
the bells a ringing, and paraded throve 
the streets ; then repaired to the stores « 
those merchants who supply the fisher 
men, and take their fish, demanded p» 
for the fish, or the value in such artida 
as they wanted. On being told it was og 
possible to pay them, and the fish wee 
on hand and could not be sold, and th» 
they were not able to supply them wit 
the articles they demanded, the fishermsy 
entered the stores and took such articles 
as they could find, allowing the owner 
take an account of them. It is sid 





t 
as 


some opened desks and took money — 
They went to the wharfs and sized 
wood, which they divided among them 
and carried it to their houses. 1h 
leading democrats took great pains to 
quiet them, and hush up the matter, to 
prevent its going abroad. We are told 
the fishermen at Cape Ann are about (0 


take the same course. There they are: 


so almost to a man democrats. Below 
next May these fishermen, as well «4 
numerous class of mechanics, must be 3 
real distress. The Supplementary Ln- 
bargo Bill, permitting the fishermen‘ 
go out, will afford little or no relief, i 
the fish will be of no value when takes, 
nor: will the owners of vessels fit them 
out. We are told that good fish which 
were selling at 3} and 4 dollars pet qu" 
tal, can now be bought for 1 dollar ad 
50 cents per quintal, and few that wi 
purchase at this price.”"———Marble read 


} 7 -arhiie 
is a sea port town in the State of Massache 


| set’s Bay. 


forming, as they do, no inconside® 


part of the whole of t 
that district ; and, let it be observed: 
if they do not export, they have no ™ 
at all, There is no Jarge community 


come and take the fish off their hands. 
is stagnant at once. The effect is 4 


as that of a hurricane——In weer d 
of these newspapers, we have descrip' baal 


failures in trade and credit. Foor 


The wharfs are the receplac* 
for fire-wood, brought down t - 
along the coast. The fish was gener’ 
sent to the West Indies, to Portugal, *p* 
and up the Mediterranean. 
are very numerous, and, without @ ™ re 
for their fish, they must nearly s#™ 


or 
he rivers 2% 


The fisherme 


he community ® 
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estopped payment. The newspaper of 


wiolk, in Virginia, that scene of infamous 
ment towards our naval officers, says : 
However incredible it may appear, we 
have it from good authority that Major 
tee, a Notary Public of Charlestown, 
made lately 1200 dollars in the course of 
one day by protesting notes !! !”" To 
| will add the petition of 269 seamen to 
Mayor of Baltimore, in Maryland: 
Your petitioners sheweth, that by reason 
of the embargo, they are reduced to the 
necessity of applying to your Honour for 
relief. Many of us are now in arrears to 
) indiords, and our prospects are bad, 
sweare incapable of gaining a support 
any other means than by our profes- 
as seamen. We humbly pray of 
your Honour to assist us in this our dis- 
tressed situation, and your petitioners, as 
in duty bound, will for your Honour and 
or the prosperity of the Port of Baltimore 
lways pray.” From petitioning they 
‘come to demanding, and then, like the 
ermen of Marblehead, they will proceed 
robbery and open seizure. In_ short, 
chy stares the government full in the 
,and that, too, at the same time, and 
the same cause, that the sole source of 
uc revenue 43 totally driedup. And, this 
he nation that was to bully England! 
+s the nation who joined the French and 
vassals of the Czar of Muscovy in toast- 
the liberty of the seas!’ This is the 
on, at the sound of whose hostile voice 
Logiish trident was to be hidden under 
waves, which, for so many ages, it had 
': This is the nation, whose chief had 
audacity to demand of us the surrender 
‘it right to search for our own seamen, 
‘owhom, itis but too evident, the late 
“rs would have made that surrender ! 
ws, We shall have peace, and a lasting 
*, With America; but, if we have, it 
% owing wholly to the resolution 
“ the ministers have demonstrated, not 
‘to their demands: for, 1 know their 
ition well, and I most seriously declare 
uct, that, if suffered to proceed from 








kind to demand, they would not cease 


vey Came to demand the crown from 
og's head——We have here an ex- 
“e (the like of which is not unfrequently 
org amongst individuals) of a nation, 
oo ms the brink of destruction merely 

~fogance and insolence. It stood in 
* ho concession from us ; it was carry 
‘a third part of the commerce of the 


ble world, notwithstanding the exercise 


3 oe rights. It was fast increasing 
““1 and population, It was happy, if 
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it could have known its place. But, it must 
needs be a great nation; it must needs have 
iis disputes ; it must needs talk big; it must 
needs show the world that it could be inso- 
rent; when it thought the old lion was expi- 
ring, it must needs come with its hoof.———~ 
Mr, A. B. of the Morning Chronicle (that 
is, | suppose, Mr. Alexander Baring) told 
us about the danger to be apprehended from 
the failure of supplies of corn from America. 
Mr. Young (and I thank him for it) has told 
us, that the corn we get from thence was not 
worth mentioning ; and, I beg the reader to 
observe, that, with all the ports of all the 
corn-countries in the world shut against us, 
and at the end of five years of war, indeed, fif- 
teen years, with only ten months exception, 
wheat is sixteen pounds a load, and has not 
risen in price, in consequence of the stop- 
ping up of the channels of importation. But, 
as 1 told Mr. A. B. before, America cannot 
exist without the importation of rum, sugar, 
and woollens. These things the people will 
have, or they will destroy the government. 
The whole of the revenue of toe state arose 
from a tax upon goods imported. This is 
gone. Allgone. It cannot return but with 
a state of peace; and, J leave the reader to 
guess, whether it is likely to collect internal 
taxes fron merchants and farmers and fish- 
ermen, whose affairs are in the state de- 
scribed in the above quoted paragraphs. 
‘The embargo, which has produced such 
alarming symptoms in America, seems to 
have had very little effect in this country, 
which that embargo was intended to punish, 
You bear no one crying out for want of cre- 
dit or of employment. ‘The American em- 
bargo is scarcely ever mentioned, any where ; 
and, I'll engage, that, out of the fifteen mil- 
lions of people, in England, lreland, and 
Scotland, there are not more than half a 
million, who, at this moment, know that 
there is an embargo in America, Mr. Ros- 
coe, indeed, and his rabble of merchants and 
car-men at Liverpool, to the number of 
three thousand, it seems, have met and peti- 
tioned about peace, introducing, atthe end 
of a long string of unmeaning flummery 
about ‘ attachment to his Majesty's person 
and family,” an expression, relating to Ame- 
rica, that bespeaks a mind of mere childhood. 
They say: “ trusting that, bya firm and 
“* dignified, but, at the same time, concilia- 
tory conduct towards hostile and neutral . 
« states, your Majesty will be enabled not 
* only to maintain the yet unbroken rela- 
“ tions of peace and amity with a power 
nearly connected with us by the ties of 
“« common origin, and an advantageors 
“ commercial intercourse, but to restore at 
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** an early period, to your faithful subjects, 
“* and to the world at large, the blessings of 
“* a secure and Jasting peace.” A tolerably 
well-rounded sentence ; but what is the sense 
of it? Ifthey are not hypocrites ; if they do, 
as they say they do, re/y upon. ‘‘ his Majes- 
ty’s wisdom and justice and paternal regard 
for his people,” why this petition ? Hadthey, 
indeed, said that they thought the king ill- 
advised, and that they hoped he would listen 
to them, and alter the course he is at presemt 
going on in; then there would have been 
some sense in what they said. What sigmi- 
fies their coming with all manner of praises 
in their mouths, and with ten-times-repeat- 
ed assurances of their attachment to the 
king, not forgetting their readiness to sacri- 
fice their lives and fortunes in defence of his 
person and family ? He must have laughed 
heartily at this petition, if he ever read it, 
or heard it read, Silly stuff! I wonder how 
uny man, having the smallest pretension to 
understanding above that of the mere well- 
dressed rabble, should have been induced to 
put his name to it. Why this eternal pro- 
fession of attachment to the king's person 
and family? Why this upon all occasions ? 
There may be occasions when such profes- 
Sions are proper, and even necessary: in an 
address, for instance, ata time when a plot 
against the king's person, or familys may 
have been discovered ; at atime when trea- 
son, Or insurrection, is on foot; ata time 
when invasion is hourly expected; but, 
what in all the world have such professions to 
do with the concerns of a shipper of goods, 
or those of a callico-printer? Yet none of 
these people can send up a representation of 
their sufferings, real or pretended, unaccom- 
panied with expressions of the most tender 
personal regard for the king, which, to say 
nathing of the flagrant hypocrisy of such ex- 
pressions, discover a vanity truly disgusting. 
The silly fellows seem to conceit, that they 
become exalted by the act of writing lo the 
king. Like Justice Shallow, they appear to 
think, that they are, all at once, made rela- 
tions of the royal family. Their vanity gets 
the better of their anger, and, instead of a 
Litter complaint, up comes a mawkish pane- 
gyrick upon the king and constiiution.—— 
What I chiefly intended to notice, however, 
was Mr. Roscoe's (tor he is said to hare 
drawn up the petition) fine notion about 
i the fles of Common oF iin,” which so 
neariy connect us with America. Now, ei- 
ther this was intended as an argument to 
induce the king to adopt a more conciliatory 
condoct towards America, or it must be re- 
givded as a mere expletive, as words thrown 
tu for the mere purpose of making the sen- 
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tence what Mr. Roscoe regarded sail 
long. If the former, I would ask Mr. Roy. 
coe, whether he be informed of any ons ; 
stance, of any one expression or act, whee. 
by. the Americans have testified toy ards 
England, their respect for those « ti. 4 
common origin,” which he pretends mo» 
connect the two countries? Those who a 
connected by ties of common origin, veys, 
raily discover a love for each other by iytyy 
actsof kindness, which they donot, inthe same 
way and degree, shew towards the rest o 
the world.- None of these acts has Amery 
ever been able to bring herself to adopt wis 
regard to England. She has, on the conn, 
ry, constantly shown a_ partiality for ¢ 
enemies of England. The misfortunes ¢ 
England have always been a subject of op. 
ly expressed joy from one end of her Siate 
to the other. and the good fortune of Ey9. 
land has been with her a subject of sorrow, 
not less openly and generally expressed, 
Nay, such is the idea which the Americas 
have ot those tender ties of common origin, 
of which the sage Mr. Roscoe speaks, ili 
they, in order to obliterate even the memory 
of that origin, have devised for themselves a 
tutelary saint of the savage race, named, 
from God knows what cause, SAINT TAM- 
MANY! And, they keep the anniversay 
of this saint, in the same manner that the 
Irish and Scotch keep the anniversaries of 
St. Patrick and St. Andrew, and that the 
English, when abroad, keep that of &. 
George. At this festival they repeat Odes» 
praise of themselves (all oftheir own making); 
they sing songs, through theirnose; they simckt 
large twists of tobacco, after the fashion 
the savages ; and they get as drunk as ever 
St. Tammany or any of his forefathers ave. 
In a day or two after, you see all their three 
or four hundred newspapers filled with a dee 
tail of the proceedings of the folly-stricse 
wretches, and you are sure to find, that, # 
each meeting, there has been one or mo 
curses unanimously bestowed upon Englave. 
And yet Mr. Roscoe would fain persuade 
King, that, in bis condvet towards Amer, 
he ought to bear in mind, “ thet ® 
“ common origin which connect the 
‘ countries.” Verily this is avery silly ne 
cian, though he has written a most oe 
and most excellent poem. .The {us . 
that the revolution of America was Wj0'"” 
to its people in various ways; but, ° 
way so much as in that of depriving — 
an ancestry. Man not only looks saint 
not. only desires to live in his children © 5 
his fame, and both if possible ; but, “ font 
back, and desires to have lived if 


fathers; he desires to have 4 father, & * 
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randfather, or a great grandfather, of whose 
haracter or whose deeds, or whose existence 
;jeast, he can speak of ; not having neither, 
» desires a country of long standing, to 
hich he can say he belongs, or from which 
fe can say he is descended. Of all the na- 
ural propensities of the human mind no one 
opears to be more general than a veneration 
“+ ancient things. This is a feeling, of 
hich the Americans have been deprived. 
hey are a nation without forefathers, with- 
t renown, and without a history. They 
have no monument of antiquity, to which 
0 point; no memorial of past events; 
hothing round which to rally ; no name, 
Hane, or character to preserve. This, I 
think, has been the great cause of that total 
yant of principle, which, every one says, 
bas been creeping in upon them ever since 
ye commencement of the revolution. They 
eel the deprivation of which we have been 
speaking, and, in their invention of a tutela- 
sy saint and the Order of Cincinnati, they 
have discovered their desire to supply the 
vant of what they have lost. But these are 
nserable inventions. It is a vile mockery 
tosee a fraudulent shop-keeper, who took 
uparms forthe purpose of resisting the first 
cemands of his creditors, assuming the name 
ot au old Roman, who, after having saved 
bis country in war, returned again to the 
plough. These tricks do not satisfy even 
ine Americans themselves. They hate 
England, because she has all her greatness 
te same as she had before their revolution. 
They hate, in a less degree, the whole of the 
od nations of the world. They rejoice at 
revolution and destruction, wherever it takes 
piace. If their wish were accomplished, 


i tiere would be Jeft in existence no establish- 


ment of more than twenty years standing ; 
‘he pride of ancestry, the example of noble 


deeds, the records of genius, of wisdom, and ° 





& »,. . . ry 
o'virtue, would all be annihilated: The 
cause of their malice towards England lies, 


eae tien, very deep, It is not to be removed ; 
de the and, we have nothing but our power to pro- 
NG, ect us against the hostility, which will be 
ies of Continually therefrom drising. I have often 
iwe taid to them: ‘You are free, as you say. 
polite ’ You boast of your triumph over as. Your 
fa a happy revolution bas been accomplished. 
a a You have got from us all you asked for. 
1 ” |, tou have, you say, reduced us to a little 
tr ,, Mion. Well, then, why do you still 


hate-us? why are such pains taken to rear 
up your imps of children to curse us ; 
_ Wby not bestow on us your pity, or, at 
Pn yeur contempt ?” They were never 
- © to answer me ; and the principal cause 

their wicked machinations against me, 
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was, that I perpetually reminded them of 
the greatness of England, and forewarned 
them of the consequences of provoking her 
hostility. They knew that I spoke the 
truth ; and it was because they felt the trath, 
that they sought revenge.-——America has 
long been boasting of her population. It is 
probable that she now equals England in that 
respect. But, where is the equality in point 
of force? When they used to remind me, 
that, in the course of twenty years, they 
should have a population equal to ours, I 
always begged them to bear in mind, that 
salt-petre and charcoal and sulphur and iron 
and brass vid flint and wood were very 
impotent materials when lying scattered here 
and there, but, when formed into a cart- 
ridge anda musquet, they became formida- 
ble means of either protection or destruction; 
that their nation would still continue to be 
the scattered materials, and that England 
would continue to be the loaded musquet. 
They mav now, perhaps, recollect some of 
my sayings ; but, 1 am afraid, the recollection 
will only tend to harden their hearts, and, not 
having me within the reach of their coward- 
ly revenge, induce them afresh to persecute 
my friends, for which persecution the pub- 
lic disiresses will, if their embargo continue, 
supply them with pretences in abundance. 
Generar WaitTs.ocke.—-—Thbe trial of 
this gentleman has, for nearly three months 
past, been, for the public attention, a for- 
midable rival of the motions for papers and 
of Angelica Catalani. The two former are 
now at an end; but Angelica, by her con- 
tinual refreshers to those worthy gentlemen, 
who instruct the Enclish people, through 
the columns of the news-papers, appears to 
be resolved not to let go her hold of the 
ass'sears. ‘The green room tribe have here- 
tofore been content with puffs in the third 
person, sometimes singular and sometimes 
plural ; but, Angelica, apparentiy despising 
this English sheepishness, boldly comes 
forward in the first person si: gular, and 
claps her name at the bgttom of the bulle- 
tins, in which she detail®to the well-dressed 
vulgar, the rise and pr: gress of*all her quar- 
rels and all her zilings : it is quite a mercy 
that she forbears to go into other particulars. 
——The General's trial was, 1 must confess, 
very little interesting tome. I was glad, 
that we did not possess Buenos Ayres, and 
that for the reasons, which I stated at the 
time ; and, though I was very sorry for the 
loss of the men, 1 was not one of those, 
who, without any proof, concluded that 
the fault was wholly in the commander. 
As to “ popular clamour,” I do not see 
that it has bad any undue effect. That the 
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popular cry against him was loud and gene- 


ral itis certain; but, so it always is too 
against a famous robber, or murderer ; yet, 
we do not conclude that the latter is innocent 
for that reason, nor, that he has, when con- 
demned, had an unfair trial. The public will, 
and ought to, think, upon such subje 
and, it will, of course, express its opinion. 
——The chief thing to be noticed, is, the 
deplorable ignorance of the military profes- 
sion, which, it has been made to appear, 
existed in the army sent on the expedition 
to South America. But, how can it be 
otherwise, when we consider the motives, 
whence, in general, military officers are 
promoted ? If the same system had pre- 
vailed in the French army, for the last filteen 
years, France, instead of being the con- 
queror of Europe, wouldhave been parcelled 
ut between the several kings and princes, 
whom that"army has dethroned ——Geueral 
Whitelocke appears to have acted the part of 
a conceited man ; a man full of himself; a 
man overbearing and vain ; but there is not, 
in my opinion, the smallest room for sus- 
pecting him of any evil intention. ‘That his 
sentence is just is pretty evident; there can 
wHolly unht to 
army ; and, there can be as 
little doubt of his being uofit lefore, as well 


2s since 


be iittle doubt of his being 
serve in the 


: | . 1 . ’ 
the expedi ion to south America. 
’ 


2a that he has failed, the question 
comes, ‘* who selected him for the service ?”’ 
Some say, Jr. Windham; others the Duke 
of York. Jt is asset ed, on one side, that 
Mr. Windham forced him upon the Duke, 
and, on the other side, that the Duke 
forced him upon Mr. Windham. Both 
assertions are, I] am well assured, false. 
Who tt was that first menti ned his 
hime, as a fit person for the command, I 


we not heard; but, I have heard, and 
trom very good authority, that the appoint- 
ment wis determined on in co nsequence of 
dite strongest rece 
several of the first 


Service, 


MIMEN A 


atrons, signed ly 
ofjicersian the military 
This being the fact (and the reader 
may rely upon its being so), the ermy has 
nothing to complain of, at any rate; for, if 
the choice wasa bad one, the fault rests 
with the army.——There never would have 
been any dispute as to this point, had it not 
been for the workings of faction. Those 
who send out expeditions are by no means 
answerable for the conduct of the officers. 
To make .a good choice is the duty of those 
who choose ; but, they must, in most cases, 
be determined by the judgment of others ; 
and, if an officer presents himself recom- 
mended by men emirent in the service, the 
responsibility does certa'n'y lie upon those 
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who give the recommendation —_], the 
circular letter, sent, by order of the Duke 
of York tothearmy, the passage which ey. 
presses his Majesty's consolation upon rx flec. 
ting, that such disgraces as that of Bueno 
Ayres have never before happened to }, 
ariny (or words to that amount) gave iy. 
great pleasure ; for, some how or other » 
had, previous to the reading of that letter 
run in my head, that there had been, jy 
some instances, affairs of nearly the same 
sort; aud, at the hearing of the intey 
tion of trying General Whitelocke {o 
his life, 1 thought the general might wel! 
exclaim, in the language of Macbeth, “ suci, 
‘* things have been done before, and mep 
** slept quietly in their beds!” It did seem 
to me, that I had a faint recollection of ay 
affair, which happened while I was from 
England, in which a general, after having 
been beaten in his attempt upon the interjo; 
of a country, retreated, with all convenient 
speed, tothe spot where he had first lande«, 
aud there entered into a capitulation to eva- 
cuate the country in so long a time, and to 
give up a great number of prisoners, befor 
taken, and elsewhere taken, from the ene- 
my, by whom he had been beaten. | 
thought I heard of this; but, the circular 
letter of the Duke of York Jed me to believe, 
that it must have been a lie, invented by 
those sad rogues, the news-paper printers i 
America; a belief, in which I was contirm- 
ed, when I came to reflect, that | never, 
upon the occasion alluded to, heard of any 
court-martial, or even of any court of uM 
quiry ; nay, of no blame whatever, in any 
of the abominable and detestabie news-pa- 
pers, who have been so ready to set up 4 cry 
upon the present occasion. i am not at 
all sorry, observe, for the sentence upon g¢- 
neral Whitelocke: I wish, with all my sou! 
that EVERY one, who has brought disgrace 
upon the army of England, whether throug 
his cowardice or his stupidity, was....-- 
not hanged, or shot; for no man cap dt? 
being a coward or a fool; no man can he'p, 
if such be his weakness, hiding his bead, 
when another looks him full in the face; ®° 
man can, if he be half an ideot, help cr 
velling upon his frill and upon the collar o 
his coat; but, any man can help wearing # 
sword and receiving the pablic money, * # 
military officer, when he ought to be wheel 
ing a barrow, and to become, himself, « 
soon as convenient, a wheel-barrow full o 
carrion. No, not hanged, or shot; ae 
would have EVERY such man cashiers 
because, as his ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
DUKE OF YORK says, in_ his exeellest 


circular Ietter, the sentence would be “4 
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« |asting memorial of the consequences, to 
« which officers expose themselves, who, in 
« the discharge of the important duties con- 
« fded to them, are deficient in that zeal, 
iudgment, and personal exertion, which 
«their sovereign and their country have a 
‘right to expect from officers entrusted 
« with high commands.” 

Botley, 31st March, 1808. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

Sin :-—As the awful day seems fast ap- 
proaching when England must be fought for 
on English ground, it becomes us to cone 
sder on what principle we are to build our 
defence ; that is, whether on that of an 
armed people, or that of a standing army ; 
in other words, whether as a nation 


r 
{ 
lg 


under a free, or under an arbitrary govern- 


ment. In this inquiry, we must guard 
against being misled, by a sort of mixture 
of these different systems which there may 
appear to be in our military establishments. 
fo this end, we have only to distinguish, 
which of the principles the government act 
upon as fundamental and permanent; and 
which they merely tolerate as collateral and 
subsidiary—The difference between the 
two systems may be tolerably well illustrated, 
by what has fallen within our own expe- 
nence in the last sixteen years.—France 
when attacked in 1792, had rot a single 
fiend to draw a sword in her behalf ; while 
a confederacy was soon formed against her, 





Whereot Millions 
The Italian States had a population of 13 
Agta... <tnsicn bh Soe § 04 tw as . 28 
The Netherlands nearly......... i 7m 
Holland and certain Gernsan States 
ae EE er ee eee ister at 
PYOMEA. . «i dine KUewith ott oP oun Loree 
Russia COR COCR coe eS R OC EHO S oO ee 30 
And England............... ‘win? if 
Making an aggregate of........... 104 


The following States looked on, 


Switzerland with.......... (éxven 2 
Denmark with..............- a coi ae 
Sweden with: csuiss oc esi wee ome 
Saxony wits Ji: e:s'6:. swiss’. 0 wk 4 
Portnga) swith vi wins o02s «wath «< eo: @ 
And Spain with ...0....... eevee 193 


Making another aggregate of ...... 224 
France from the then recent fall of the 
sovernment, and the tottering infancy 
. the new, was, in the imagination of her 
— already divided as a spoil. They 

“ly thought they had only to enter her 


0 
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| territory, and every one to take his appoint 


ed share in the division. But these politi- 
cians wholly overlooked one material cir- 
cumstance. They totally forgot that, when 
they confederated, France was free. Feeble 
as was her government, unprepared as were 
her people, yet the nation, because of its 
freedom, was radically strong. The con- 
federacy called forth this strength. The 
magnitude of the assault rouzed all the 
energies of defence. We know the issue. 
And we likewise know, that the present 
ruler, by the splendour of victories, by 
quartering his armies on his enemies and 
auxiliaries, and by flattering the national 
vanity, has preserved in full vigour under 
his military government, that energy which 
originated in liberty —Now, Sir, when 
France turned upon her pursuers and huuted 
them in her turn, we see on all occasions 
an issue the reverse of that of her own suc- 
cessful defence ; and for this plain reason, 
that the invaded nations were not free. We 
have seen all these states in succession, with 
their numerous millions of inhabitants, that 
might have furnished fighting men enow 
to have trampled their invaders under foot, 
completely conquered, and the greatest of 
them in effect no better now than provinces 
of the French empire. It was not until 
after a contest of fifteen years, that a single 
ray of defensive wisdom beamed or rather 
glimmered on the continent, where the em- 
peror Alexander was said to have armed 
090,000 of his subjects, as a volunteer 
militia: but the truth is, these were the 
slaves of the nobles, and were armed with 
the same jealousy, and precisely on the same 
condition, as English ministers have armed 
English volunteers, that is, for the mere 
occasion, and subject to be dissolved again 
ina moment, by a breath from the lips of 
those ministers—I will not stop to shew 
how, in this respect, ministers have dis- 
obeyed and betrayed the constitution, but 
proceed to rematk that the imperial auto- 
crat of all the Russias, with his immense 
standing army, his thirty-six millions of sub- 
jects, and his six hundred thousand volun- 
teers, found his throne endangered by a 
single defeat on the contine of his dominions; 
which obliged him to sign at Tilsit a dis- 
graceful treaty of peace with his enemy.— 
Such are the defensive powers of despotism ! 
—Now, Sir, with all this experience before 
our eyes, and with a change of fortune that 
hath thrown into the scale of France above 
one hundred and eight of the aforesaid mil- 
lions of population, to be added to hersown 
original numbers, and altogether forming an 
aggregate of full one hundred and thirty 
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millions, capable of furnishing above twen- 
ty millions of soldiers ; with al} these means, 
I say, at the command of France, we see 
English statesmen granting £1,200,000 of 
our money to Sweden, to a country, whose 
revenue is perhaps one fifth of our poor’s rate, 
** to put in motion and keep on a respect- 
able establishment her land forces and part 
of her fleet, particularly her flotilla,” for 
the purposes of her defence, and without 
bestowing a single thought on the main 
spring of that defence, ineaning the liber- 
ties of the people. Surely, Sir, greater in- 
sanity than this, never came under the 
cognizance of a Willisor a Monro !—By a 
vigorous effort, our government possessed 
itself of the Danish navy and the Island of 
Zealand, which, with Norway, is no mean 
portion of the kingdom ; and by certain 
expressions in the northern correspondence 
laid before parliament, it should seem as if 
the king of Sweden was privy to that enter- 
prize. 
morality of that expedition, It seems how- 
ever pretty generally admitted, that, had it 
been necessary to our own defence, it would 
have been justifiable. Taking it then asso con- 
sidered by our ministers, and with the views 
which they might possibly take of approach- 
ing danger to England from the Baltic, it 
seems to me that those ministers did not act 
consistently with their own principles, by al- 
lowing the Island of Zealand, which com- 
mands one sideof the Sound, to return again 
into the hands of an exasperated enemy.— 
I am no advocate for tearing a country and 
its inhabitants by the sword of war from 
one monarch to strengthen the hand of ano- 
ther ; but when, in the course of a war, a 
nation can be emancipated from the govern- 
ment of a despot, and restored to its antient 
liberty, such an act of power must always 
command my admiration. Despotism is a 
perpetual war of the sovereign on his people, 
and whenever a favourable opportunity, in 
the course of a war, presents the means of 
emancipation, I think they ought to be 
made use of. If, therefore, when Zealand 
had come under the power of our govern. 
nent, the English commanders had convened 
the people, laid before them the model of a 

free government, for themselves and the 

Norwegians, offering it to their acceptance, 

subject to such improvements as they them- 

selves should suggest, I do not believe those 

Danes and Norwegians would have accused 
us of having coined a “ new morality,” or 

that they would have stigmatized us with 

any opprobrious names ———As those people 

must have thought themselves too weak to 
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tion to have been united with § 
vided the same free form of 
that was offered to them should have 
extended to the Swedes; and if such ar 
formation in his state had been acceded t b 
the gallant Gustavus, I cannot see that there 
could have been any difficulty in Zealand 
and Norway, containing about a million of 
inhabitants, having been added to his domi. 
nions; and the hearts of the whole people 
being united in the common defence; while 
with English assistance, Zealand should 
have repelled any attack that could haye 
been made upon it by the French ——Under 
such circumstances, and by a training of the 
whole people to arms, agreeably to the ge. 
nius of every free government, the continent 
might yet have beholden’a spectacle, to 
have put to shame the rest of her degenerate 
sons, and to have covered with infamy those 
of her sovereigns, who, rather than give 





I will not now stop to discuss the | 


EE 








stand alone, they might have had po objec- | 


liberty to their people, have'licked the dust 
at the foot of a foreign conqueror.—Even 
in Gustavus’s present situation, his case, it 
he have real wisdom and magnanimity, is 
not to be despaired of; but it is absurd to 
suppose, that, if he shall refuse to give his 
people freedom, his throne either can, or 
will be defended. If there be an immense 
disparity of force between him and his ene- 
mies, there are great advantages in the situa- 
tion, and circumstances of his kingdom. 
With those advantages on his side, and with 
the naval assistance of England, he would 
probably frustrate all attempts at his subjo- 
gation, provided his people had th> same 
interest as himself in the common defence. 
He is doubtless in the crisis of his fate ; and 
it is probable we shall shortly see him, either 
a patriot and triumphant hero, or a misefa- 
ble pensioner on the bounty of this country ; 
in which latter case we may expect to see 
both shores of the Sound in possession of 
Denmark. This consideration revives !0 
my mind apprehensions I have long enter- 
tained, and have on more occasions than one 
formerly intimated; respecting all the pow- 
ers of the Baltic being enrolled among the 
number of our enemies. Nor is this appre 
hended danger like to come upon us alone, 
in addition to those we had already to en 
counter. When the whole coast of conti- 
nental Europe shall form one uninterrupted 
line of hostility, with a sea at each extrem! 
ty into which we cannot enter, our situation 
will require talents for government and for 
defence, and virtues for inspiring the people 
with attachment and confidence, which we 
have not yet witnessed among any of those 
who are either of, or com 
for, the power of ruling over us. 
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individual port that we can blockade, a coop- 
ed-up enemy is kept in a state of torpidity, 
not favourable to naval improvement ; but 
¢ the Sound and the Dardanelles be once 
within those passages extensive seas, which 
may be made both nurseries and schools for 
very numerous bodies of seamen, where 
they may be trained to naval war in defiance 
of us. —~ Lhat we can be shut out of the 
Dardanelles we know; but whether the 
same can be done at the entrances into the 
Baltic, when all the shores shall be in the 
hands of an energetic enemy, I will not 
pretend to decide. But at all events our 
danger from invasion is répidly growing to a 
magnitude, not only to demand for the preser- 
vation of our country every hand that can 
grasp a weapon; but a removal of all 
rankling discontents, by an honest and 
substantial redress of grievances. To our 
defence reformation is at length become as 
necessary, as arms and ammunition. I par- 
ticularly mean that which includes in it every 
practicable correction of state abuses and 
corruptions, namely, a reformation of the 
House of Commons : far more than half the 
seats of which it is universally believed are 
become the private and hereditary posses 
sions, of those who are collectively called 
the Borough Faction. If this be true, the 
liberty of our country is lost: and if this 
liberty shall not be speedily restored, there 
needs no ghost to tell us, our country cannot 
be defended -—-If we could suppose our 
borough-holding grandees to desire that Na- 
poleon should have our country, and his ge- 
nerals their estates, their present conduct 
would be quite consistent. On any other 
‘apposition, it is inexplicable. But as na- 
‘ional defence is now a subject much studied, 
! trast its true principles will soon be univer- 
tally understood. I remain, Sir, &c. 
— Cartwricat.—Enfield, 20th March 
9 








ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 

Sir,—— Iam induced by the letter of 

20 American merchant, which appeared in 
the last number of your Register, to trouble 
ou with a few lineson the point upon which 
that writer chiefly relies for the support of 
bis argument.—{ say, Sir, and 1 suspect 
that I know somewhat more of these matters 
than the American merchant, that the letter 
which has been so often quoted from M. 
a 8 to Gen. Armstrong is no authority at 
. for the latter to assume that American 
— were to be exempted from the decree 
the 2ist Nov. 1806.—I say further that, 


i Gen, Armstrong knew any thing at all of 
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the functiois of his office, and of the course 
of transacting diplomatic business at Paris, 
he must have very well known that the letter 
he had received from M. Decrés did not ine 
validate the obnoxious decree. Is it indeed 
in any way probable that Bonaparté would 
allow an act of supreme legislation signed 
by himself, and destined to controul every 
power in Europe, to be explained away by 
the crude and unauthorised opinion of his 
minister of marine? But, Sir, indepen- 
dent of this general argument, it is well 
known that the minister of inarine is not the 
competent authority from which Mr. Arm- 
strong could receive any official communi- 
cation on the subject, and, unless M. Decrés 
stated himself (which he did not) to be writ- 
ing by order, and in the name of his master, 
his sentiments were no more conclusive than 
those of any other individual of whom the 
American minister might have asked advice, 
In fact, M. Decrés was well aware of 
this, and, at the end of his letter, refers 
the general for a further and more decisive 
opinion to the minister for foreign affairs. 
He, of course, did not mean to say that the 
treaty between France and America would 
be violated ; but as little does he say that 
the Berlin decree should not be enforced,— 
Who was the proper organ through which 
the foreign ministers resident at Paris were 
to communicate with the French govern 
ment ?—No other than Charles Maurice 
Talleyrand, yclept Prince of Benevento, 
and such was the jealousy of the said prince 
and his master upon this subject that J have 
known them reprimand the ambassadors of 
some of their vassa] courts for addregging 
themselves upon occasions of very inferior 
importance to the heads of other departments. 
—M. Talleyrand was, as Iremember, absent 
at the time from Paris: but, do you think, 
Sir, that he did not, on notifying his de- 
parture to the corps diplomatique, name 
the person in his oftice with whom they were 
to communicate in his absence? Depend 
upoa it that upon that, as upon other occa 
sions, their communications were to be re- 
ceived by the Chef de Bureau in the Rue dy, 
Bacg, to be decided upon by him, or to be 
by him forwarded, if the decision was be- 
yond his competence, to the minister him- 
self. Why then was this channel not used, 
and why was M. Decrés resorted to ?--Why, 
Sir, because M. Talleyrand would either have. 
given no answer at all, and thus bave con- 
firmed the Americans’ fears, or hemusthave 
denied the application of the decree to Ame-~ 
rican commerce and navigation. It was be- 
d the powers of ambiguity even of 


Talleyrand to avoid giving in such a case @ 
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significant, if not a plain answer, toa plain 
question —It was, therefore, a convenient 
expedient to make the minister of another 
department, write a demi-official letter 
which you justly observe, says nothing to 
the main point, thus leaving both parties 
at liberty to avail themselves of the subier- 
fuge :—the Americans by saying that De- 
crés’s letter served them as an exemption,— 
the French by maintaining that no such 
exemption had been granted by any compe- 
tent authority.—The latter it is clear by the 
decree from Milan of the 11th December 
last is the French understanding of the mat- 
ter, nor has the contrary been maintained. 
It has never been said that the French ac- 
knowledged having exempted the Ameri- 


cans, (Regnier in his report states the direct | 


contraty) only that the latter chose to con- 


strue Decrés's letter into an exemption :— | 


with what reason or justice I have already 
told you. Aw ENGLisuMan. London 
23th March 1808. 








ON WAR. 

Sir, I perceive that you have inserted 
in your Register of the 12th instant, a paper 
of mine, dated February the 15th, written in 
consequence of some observations made by 
you, in your first letter to Mr. Roscoe, upon 
the general question of war; which were 
intended by you as an ethical explanation of 
the subject, preparatory to subsequent re- 
marks more immediately connected with the 
politics of the present day. 





In that paper, 


with a view of giving as clear a statement of ’ 


iny ideas as 1 thought was adapted to the im- 


porta@ece of the question, I divided the ar- | 


gument into four distinct parts: two of 
which were employed to prove that a ten- 
dency to war, is not, as you have stated, na- 


turally implanted in the mind; but, that it | 


proceeds froma desire of acquiring some 
object supposed to be capable of affording 


gratification to the party engaged in the | 


mean of action; which object is to be at- 
tained by this mean only, or is, perhaps, 
more readily to be attained by it, in prefer- 
ence to any other. The third and fourth 
topies, that remain to be considered, and on 
which, you will observe, you and I are less 
at variance than on the former ; apply equal- 
ly to the question originally introduced b 

you, and are, probably, objects more likel 

to meet with general attention: T shall 

taerefore, resume the discussion in the order 
] set out with ——III. Now, Sir, as I have 
acmitted that a tendency to war exists, but 


have endeavoured to prove that this tenden- 


cy is not instinctive ; it may, perhaps, appear 
strange that mankind, in its early state, 
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should have ever thought of attacking op. 
another, if they had not been guided to it by 
a natural propensity: and yet, it seems 
stranger, nay, even more unnatural, thar 
they should have ever thought of respective. 
ly arming two bodies of their own species, 
for the express purpose of murdering each 
other, as it is called, in cold blood. Tocop. 
sider these acts according to the doctrine, 
that I have previously maintained, that men 
are led to fight from the desire of possessing 
cettain objects; it will be necessary to ex. 
amine into the nature of such objects, in 
order that we may be enabled to determine 
upon the third article of my arrangement, 
viz. the good or evil resulting from a tenden- 
| cy to war, or, the operation of its effects up- 
on society at Jarge.—In the first formation 
| of society, a disposition to war must have 
been far more general than it is at this 





| time: every man, in fact, became a sort of 


warrior from absolute necessity ; in as far 
| as, without engaging in pursuits of a sangui- 
| nary and warlike nature, it was impossible 
| for him to provide the necessaries of life, and 
to defend himself from beasts»of prey. At 
length, from slaying certain animals to satis- 
fy his hunger, and from sacrificing others to 
render him more secure; his hands were 
continually imbrued in blood, and his mind 
was habitually accustomed to the most dis- 
gusting scenes of slaughter and barbarity : 
the natural ferocity of his temper was in- 
creased: his imagination,—from associating 
the ideas of slaying and of food, the last of 
which could only be procured through the 
medium of the first; from anticipating, I 
say, the enjoyment of the food, not only be- 
came reconciled to the slaughter, but took a 
pleasure in contemplating the act, as prepa- 
ratory to the gratification of his appetite. In 
this state, it is not to be supposed that so- 
_ ciety entertained much’ sense of right or 
wrong: their calls were all of them essen- 
tial, and all of them of the same nature. Is 
it to be wondered at then, that,—seeing 
| their usual occupation, seeing their disposi- 
"tions infected with a love of blood, and, 
moreover, reflecting upon the difficulties 
they must have encountered to obtain these 
accommodations, wretched as they were; 
they should be urged to the destruction of 
one another, provided, by this step, they 
were likely to gratify their wants with greal- 
er ease, or in greater plenty! From this, it 
must appear that the objects, for which man- 
kind originally fought, were sensual: of 
which, indeed, a most striking example & 
presented to us by Garcilasso de la ae 


who makes mention of a nation in X 
with other sribes, 





} America that went to war 
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with a view of violating the female captives 
that might be taken, whom they, after- 
wards, confined until the delivery of their 

offspring, which (shocking to relate) were 

fittened, torn from their mothers, barba- 

rously murdered and eaten by their inhuman 

fathers! Such an instance of unnatural de- 

pravity is scarcely credible : the mind sick- 

ens at the thought of it, and is appalled at 

the profligacy of the race ! But, without 

going to these extreme cases, it Is easy to 

shew that, as mankind advanced in civiliza- 

tion, the objects, for which they fought, 

were more rationa]: their wars, by being 

conducted by persons regularly embodied, 

were less bloody, less brutal, and less fre- 

quent. Heretofore, in this country, when, 

in feudal times, one lord made war upon 

suother; the objects, they had in view, 

were mostly selfish, and the lives of their 
respective vassals were sacrificed to gratify 
some private passion of envy, jealousy, or 
revenge; to all of which, by our present 
mode of warfare, men engaged in battle are 
superior: and if, as is generally the case, the 
motives, that induce them to engage, are not 
so disinterested as they are frequently sup- 
posed to be; yet, when they are once in ac- 
tion, the motives are forgotten, magnanimi- 
ty is displayed, every noble feeling is sum- 
moned on the occasion, and, instead of being 
egged on, as in former times, by personal 
malice and ill-will, each party strives to gain 
its end in a manner as little destructive to the 
other, as itcan. Hence, we see that modern 
warfare has the advantage of that anciently 
in Use: it is better calculated not only to re- 
press the gross passions of mankind, but to 
substitute noble virtues in their room. ‘This 
is greatly to be attributed to the o/jects be- 
ing of a different description; but, more es- 
pecially, to what is sometimes inconsiderate- 
ly condemned as a proceeding repugnant.to 
every principle of justice: I mean the fight- 
ing, as it were by proxy, in the person of an 
‘my. Surely, Mr. Cobbett, if war be ne- 
cessary, (and, from the experience history 
affords us, itis unavoidable) it is better that 
(should be carried on by men who are ca- 
pable of exercising discretion, of discrimina- 
ting with jadgment, and of acting with mo- 
deration ; than by others, who blinded by 
their passion, think of nothing but gratifying 
their will, and, having lost their reason, de- 
send toa state of intemperate brutality. — 
By a little farther consideration, it must ap- 
pear still more evident that our present sys- 
tem of warfare is superior ; and the notions 
of injustice, cruelty, and immorality attach- 
“@ (0 raising standing armies, whose business 
'l$ occasionally to fight, is a vulgar preja- 
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dice arising from a supposition that if such 
bodies were not instituted, mankind would 
live in peace. That this, however, would 
not be the case, it is humbly presumed, the 
preceding remarks have shewn: for, if the 
practice (which is itself one of the refine- 
ments of civilization) were abolished; all 
other improvements would decline : science, 
trade, and arts, no longer would be protect- 
ed; and the country, wherein the abolition 
took place, would be reduced to a state of 
abject slavery to another power, by which it 
had not been carried into effect: or, in the 
event of its being universally adopted, man- 
kind would gradually revert to its original si- 
tuation of uncultivated ferocity. In aid of 
this, it need only be observed that civiliza- 
tion results, by degrees, from a spirit of war- 
fare continually kept alive: I say continual- 
ly, because, if the acquirement of the first 
object (for new objects will arise in order one 
after the other) be sufficient to subdue that 
spirit fora time; the nation which is so sa- 
tisfied will never make any considerable 
progress: itis liable to relapse, in the inter- 
im, to its former state of barbarity, from 
which, each successive spirt would only be 
sufficient to recover it to the situation, it 
had, in the first instance arrived at; whence, 
it would again decline, and so, akernately, 
flow and ebb, without advancing one jot be- 
yond the point, it had originally gained. If 
the Americans before alluded to had kept 
alive their spirit, instead of kindling it every 
now and then to gratify their appetites; they 
would, in the first place, have been better 
employed, and, in the next, have been made 
sensible of the criminality of their conduct. 
By way of example, take into consideration 
the practice of the Romans; who, in the in- 
fancy of their establishment, actuated by re- 
venge, had recourse to a measure in a very 
slight degree similar, with a view, principal- 
ly, of resenting an affront, they had received : 
after having accommodated their differences 
with the Sabines, a war with whom, their 
conduct naturally produced; they did not, 
however, rest at home, in indolent possession 
of the objects they had acquired; they did 
not give themselves up to, what might then 
be called, luxnry and ease; but preserved 
their spirit of military enterprise, and, in the 
reign of their sixth king, found themselves 
in a condition to send out anarmy of $0,000 
men. As they advanced in civilizstion, 
their military strength increased; so much 
so, that, in the time of the commonwealth 
(not long before Hannibal appeared) they 
were able, comprehending the neighbouring 
states in alliance with them, to muster, in 
the invasion made upon them by she Gauls, 
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700,000 foot, and 70,000 horse; and of 
themselves, including only Rome and Cam- 
pania, they could bring into the field, 
250,000 foot, and 23,000 horse! At 
these times, it is reported, Rome was in a 
higher state of civilization, than at any 
other respectively preceding them; and in 
proportion as its military establishment in- 
creased, so did the virtue of its people: 
which proves that a tendency to war, instead 
of generating immoral actions, and promo- 
ting vicious habits, elevates the mind, puri- 
fies human nature, and divests it of its sen- 
sualities. From which, however, is not to 
be inferred that a nation, to be prosperous, 
must always be at war: the objects, for 
which its spirit should be kept alive, are not 
so much the extension of its dominion, as 
the retension of that which it may be pos- 
sessed of: if vigilance be employed in the 
proper direction of a tendency to war, few 
objects will stimulate more powerfully than 
jealousy of encroachment, either upon the 
territory itself or upon the privileges of its 
constitution; and a good government will 
always be jealous of the movements of its 
neighbours, whereby, (without being petu- 
Jant or bickering for trifies) circumstances 
will occur sufficiently often to give an oppor- 
tunity of combining practice with the theory. 
In short, for a nation to be secure in the 
maintenance of its dignity, and to have the 
power of prosecuting those measures that 
willgive permanency to its existence ; it is 
absolutely necessary that it should be pre- 
pared to resist encroachment, and possess 
the means of correcting insolence ; without 
resorting, upon every occasion, to the elforts 
of its people indiscriminately amassed toge- 
ther; by which, the economy of its admi- 
nistration would be deranged, and its pro- 
gress in refinement unavoidably retarded.— 
IV. To determine upon the fourth and last 
point that remains to be considered, viz. the 
advantages or disadvanta gesof a tendency to 
war, when compared with a disposition to 
peace ; it is material to inquire if mankind, 
in a state of peace, is less averse to the de- 
struction of one another, than in time of 
open war? In resolving this inquiry, it will 
be found that the grosser passions (to gratify 
which, it has been presumed, the spirit of 
warfare took its rise) are more readily 
wrought upon and less easily satisfied in 

peace than in open war: the absence of the 

nobler virtues, such as courage, fortitude 

and perseverance, giving in this instance, 

upon the same principle asin the last, a 

greater latitude to the will; though, at the 

same time, preventing its being exercised to 

the full extent, by fear, weakness, and irre- 
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solution being substituted in their ste: 
Hence it is that less real devastation js con. 
mitted in those nations mostly living jp , 
state of peace, than in others more frequent. 
ly engaged in war ; but, itis to be observed, 
that, in the former, attempts are often made 
to sacrifice hurman life to become Possessed 
of certain objects; the only difference be. 
tween them being, that, in the latter, Open 
measures are employed (if any are employed 
at all) to effect the same purposes, which 
gives the party that is attacked an opportu. 
nity of exerting himself in his detence. 
while, in the other, insidious operations are 
directed against him, which, in the end, 
prove equally destructive, but are projected 
and carried into execution without endan- 
gering the aggressor.—That a disposition to 
peace generates cowardice cannot, for a 
moment, be disputed ; and that ‘‘ cowardice 
is the mother of crue/ty,” is.a_ position as 
generally admitted. Of these two facts, we 
have a prominent instance in the Chinese 
nation ; which has been noticed by you, Mr. 
Cobbett, as an example of the effects of a 
people living in an almost perpetual state of 
peace. So mean and dastardly are their 
spirits, that, it is recorded by modern histo- 
rians, the very act of laying hand upon the 
hilt of asword is sufficient to make them 
tremble from head to foot ; and he must be 
aman, the nerves of whose system are of a 
more firm and tense nature than is ordina- 
rily the case, who can support himself from 
fainting at an exhibition of the blade! And 
yet, Sir, this is the nation whose refinement 
in cruelty, is such, as to display, in its code 
of penal laws, punishments far more excru- 
ciating than are adopted, or even known, 10 
other countries where a disposition to war 
exists: in addition to breaking upon the 
rack, they have recourse to ham-string!ng, 
burning out the eye-sight with unslaked 
lime, and many other tortures that are nei- 
ther fit nor necessary to be spoken of. But, 
in no instance, is the abominable inhumanity 
of this people more conspicuous, than 1 
the unnatural sin of infanticide, which ' 
carried to such an extent, that, in the streets 
of Pekin alone, it is estimated, from two 
three thousand babes are annually exposed, 
to fall a prey, both alive and dead, to the 
dogs and swine that roam about in search of 
food! The very few times they have been 
engaged in war, the same cowardice has dis- 
played itself, and has urged them to extremes 
as ridiculous as they were pusillanimous: '" 
an account of the invasion of Yecunan, _— 
of their provinces,) it is |, the 3 ‘s 
bitants were so terrified, that, in order 4 
avoid the enemy, they absolutely hanged #2 
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541) 
growned themselves for fear ! But it is 
dwell any longer upon this des- 
picable race: let us take another view at the 
Romans, who, by mean$ of a tendency to 
war, raised themselves from a petty tribe of 
Jundering shepherds toa great and wealthy 
who were, at once, the awe, the 
nd yet the admiration of their co- 
remporaries; and are, even in these days, 





needless to 


} 
peopie, 


‘holden up as an example of fortitude, digni- 


By suf- 


ty and valour worthy of imitation. 


tering their military spirit to decline, how- 


ever; by giving themselves up to the luxu- 
ries of peace; and by relinquishing pursuits 
of a warlike nature (most likely, for want of 
sbiects sufficiently attractive ; for they had 
arrived at their ne plus ultra, in point of 
dominion): this nation, this terror of the 
world, this conquering race of heroes was re- 


' duced to the extremity of employing hireling 


troops to fight its battles, which, as may be 
naturally expected, led to a total overthrow 
of the empire. The Greeks (another nation 
equally renowned, in history) shared the 
same fate, by suffering their warlike tenden- 
cyto decline; so that, when attacked, in 
the fifteenth century, by the Turks, they 
were under the necessity of leaving their de- 
fence to mercenary soldiers, it being impos- 
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sible to prevail upon a single native to take | 


up arms on the occasion ; in consequence of 
which, they, also, fell an easy prey to the 
ambition of their enemies.—In short, Sir, 
let itbe considered in which way you please, 
4 tendency to war, under proper restrictions, 
is not only preferable to a tendency to peace; 
but is essentially important to the interests 
of a nation. Even in private society, with 
the best intentions in the world, it is almost 
impossible to go through life without crea- 
ling enemies; and it must not therefore be 


expected, that a nation, which is an object of 


universal observation, can long exist in per- 
fect harmony and peace. War, when con- 
sidered by itself, is, like most other measures 
that cause the shedding of human -blood, 
hurtful to the mind and repugnant to the 
feelings ; but, as | observed particularly in 
my first letter, it is not the medium, but the 
object, that is to be looked at: and, more- 
over, in support of what I then said, respect- 
ing the connexion between virtue and public 
happiness, it is worthy of remark, that, al- 
though the objects, which operate individual- 
y Upon the respective inclinations of some 
men, are such as induce them to engage in 
wart from a principle of self interest; yet, 
the common object'to be attained by the 
joint influence of their exertions, can never 
2 inconsistent with the principles of virtue, 

that war be, strictly speaking, ‘ a Just 
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and necessary measure." It is irrational, 
then, to inveigh indiscriminately, against 
war, without examining into the objects, for 
which it is carried on; it is folly to stigma- 
tize it with the cant phrases of modern phi- 
losophy, without looking into the principle, 
upon which it is conducted. Let the object 
be proved defective; shew its error, and 
point out a remedy; and if, after this, (no 
matter whether the issue of the contest turn 
out favourable or not) war be prosecuted and 
human life sacrificed; then may it, with 
great propriety, be called a wanton waste of 
blood, and a pure, unadulterated evil. That 
this, very often, is the case, no person can 
deny; but then, it is not a sufficient reason 
why the proceeding should altogether be 
condemned : there are few measures, hows 
ever excellent in their nature, but are subject 
to being misapplied, and it not unfrequently 
happens,. that this very excellence in their 
nature, renders them the more liable to per- 
version. I am, therefore, Sir, inclined to 
agree with you perfectly in opinion, that 
war, generally speaking, is ‘‘ a good; though, 
like the greater part of other good things, 
not unmixed with evi/."——I remain, Sir, 

yours, &c.—W. S. L.—Hollorn, March 19, 

1808. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Russra. Memorial presented to Count 
Romanzof], the Russian Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Ly the English Merchants 
resident at St. Petersburgh, the result of 
which was the notification by the Count 
that the Passports required would be grant 
ed.— Feb. 28, 1808. 

We, the English Merchants who had 
fhe honour of waiting on your exceilency on 
Saturday morning, take the liberty of stating 
to your excellency in writing certain points 
of ovr conversation, to which we are most 
particularly desirous of drawing the attention 
of your excellency —Your excellency was 
good enough to assure us, that our detention 
here was only a measure of precaution, 
adopted until information should be received 
of the manner in which Russian merchants 
should be treated in England. On this sub- 
ject, permit us most positively to y wir Mee 
excellency, that all our advices from Eng- 
land agree in stating, that neither the pro- 
perty nor the persons of Russian merchants 
are in any way molested ; and it is with the 
utmost deference that we presume to suggest 
to your excellency, that had such steps been 
resorted to in England, the sufferers woald 
long since have made known their case to 
their friends here, and that it must have 
been communicated to your excellency. Al- 
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though an embargo was laid on Russian 
shipping, in consequence of the detention of 
British ships in this country, yet the Jenient 
measures adopted on that occasion by his 
Imperial Majesty's government were not 
without their effect on ours.—We have now 
certain information, by letters of 22d Dec. 
(N. S.) that the embargo has not only been 
taken off, but an Order of Council has been 
issued, permitting the cargoes of all vessels 
which may have sailed from the ports of 
Russia before the Ist of January to be deli- 
vered tothe consignees, and after receiving 
their freights, &c. allowing the ships them- 
selves, as intime of peace, to return. We 
trust your excellency will not cousider the 
adoption of hostile steps by the English go- 
vernment against ships of war and their 
crews (the obvious and almost necessary 
consequence of the unfortunate misunder- 
standing betwixt the two countries), as just 
cause for detaining the persons of merchants, 
or other private individuals: and it ought 
still less to affect us, who, during a long re- 
sidence in Russia, have endeavoured by loy- 
alty and good conduct, to merit a conti- 
nuance of that generous proteetion which 
we have hitherto enjoyed. We further beg 
leave to add, that we have discharged every 
debt, and that in the event of our departure, 
no inconsiderable property will remain under 
sequestration. Most of our relatives have 
ceased to write to us, under the pleasing ex- 
pectation of soon seeing us, whence our fa- 
mily affairs, which now demand our whole 
attention, as the sole means of future sub- 
sistence, suffer not a little, whilst the absence 
of all occupation renders us doubly sensible 
to the painful uncertainty of our situations. 
Under these impressions we once more 
beg to recommend our cause to your excel- 
lency's protection ; and from the favourable 
manner in which your excellency was pleased 
to express your sentiments on the subject, 
we ventured to persuade ourselves that your 
excellency will represent our case in such a 
point of view to the higher powers, as to 
ohempeg the removal of those obstacles which 

ave so long interposed to prevent our de- 
parture. According to your excellency’s 
permission, we inclose a list of the names of 
the young men (éléves) in the different 
counting-houses, to whose peculiar situation 
we claimed your excellency’s attention, and 
in whose behalf you so kindly promised your 
interference. We answer for their never 
having been engaged in commerce, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 
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Hoiianp.——Decree issued by the King of 


Holland, dated Jan. 24, 1808, relatir. . 
the abrogation of the Kniphausen flag, 
Louis Napoleon, by the Grace of Gq: 
and the constitution of the kingdom, K ing 
of Holland, and Constable of France,— py. 
suant,to the actual ratification of the treaty 
concluded at Fontainbieau, on the 11th of 
Nov. 1807, by which the Lordships of 
Kniphausen and Varel, are united to this 
kingdom, in like manner as the territories 
which are comprised in the possessions of the 
princes, constituting a part of the confeders. 
cy of the Rhine, we have decreed and do 
hereby decree as follows :——Art. I, The 
Kniphausen flag being abrogated in cons. 
quence of the union of that territory with 
this kingdom, shall be no longer recognized, 
or valid. The consuls and other agents of 
Count Bentinck, as Lord of Ware} and Knip- 
hausen, shail be no longer recognized in the 
said capacities.—II. All inhabitants of the 
Kniphausen [and Varel territories shall be at 
liberty to carry Dutch colours. They are 
charged to change the antient colours, which 
they may have belonging to their vessels, the 
same being utterly cancelled.—III. All re- 
quests made to Count Bentinck, for leave to 
sail under the ancient flag, shall immediately 
be sent to our Minister of Finance.——lV. 
Our Ministers of Finance, of the interior, of 
Justice and Police, and of Marine, are charged 
with the execution of the present decree, 
which shall be made public in ali places 
where it may be deemed necessary. 





FRANCE. A Senatus Consultum, of tie 
19th Feb. 1808, published by order of the 
French Government, contains the following 
disposstions. 

Art. I. Such foreigners as shall render, 
or have rendered eminent services to the 
state, or who possessed particular talents, 
shall settle in France, and introduce there 
any useful invention or branch of industry, 
shall, after twelve months residence, €)0) 
all the rights of French citizens.——2. This 
privilege shall be conferred to them by our 

special decree, by virtue of the report of a 

minister, after the council of state shall have 

been heard.——3. A copy of the said decree 
shall be delivered to the —— so wad 

ralized, signed by the grand judge, mi! 

of seligincstti With this copy he shall pre 

sent himself before the municipality of tbe 

place where he means to reside, and take = 
oath of obedience to the constitution of the 
empire, and of allegiance to the Emperor. 
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